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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps.= American Journal of Psychology ; Ar.f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. — International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon.^ Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud.^= Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; R. I. d. Fit. = Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia; V.f. m. Ph.— Vierteljahrschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. 
f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosophische Kritik; Z.f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. 
Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de Mtt. = Revue de Mitaphysique et 
Morale. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL. 

Methods of Inductive Inquiry. H. Laurie. Mind, No. 7, pp. 
319-338. 

Criticising Mill's 'Method of Agreement,' as starting with a 
complex generalization, and as stating the matter too strongly, L. 
proposes to substitute for the canon of the former : When within 
our experience a given antecedent has always been followed by a 
given consequent, or when phenomena have always been found 
accompanying each other, there is a probability that the given ante- 
cedent and consequent, or the concomitant phenomena, are connected 
by a law of causation; and this probability increases with the number 
and variety of the instances. Mill's .'Method of Difference' also 
starts from too advanced a point. It does not assure us that the 
result can be produced in one way only, and the canon needs to 
be altered and completed thus : If, into circumstances found 
to be incapable of producing a certain event, a new phenomenon 
or set of phenomena be introduced, and the event in question 
occurs, the new phenomenon or set of phenomena is the cause or 
part of the cause of the event. If the removal of any given ante- 
cedent makes no difference in the occurrence of the event, that 
antecedent is irrelevant, while antecedents which cannot be elimi- 
nated without eliminating the event are causal. And the Universal 
Law of Causation compels the inference that, if these conditions 
be repeated, the effect will also occur. The 'Double Method of 
Agreement,' as originally stated, requires an impossibility, viz. : that 
the instances* negative of a, agree in naught but the absence of A. 
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We may state it : When an antecedent and a consequent have 
always been conjoined within our experience, or when phenomena 
have always been found to accompany each other, while we have 
failed to find any instance in which one has occurred save in con- 
junction with the other, there is a probability that they are con- 
nected by a law of causation ; and this probability increases with 
the number and variety of positive and negative instances. The 
' Method of Difference ' shows one way of producing a phenomenon, 
but does not limit possibility to that one way. To cover this point, 
there is proposed the following 'Double Method of Difference': 
When, by the ' Method of Difference,' we have established a 
causal law connecting certain conditions with the production of a 
phenomenon, and when, further, we have failed to discover any case 
in which the phenomenon occurs without these conditions, there is a 
probability, increasing with the extent and variety of our negative 
instances, that the phenomenon can be produced in no other way. 
The ' Method of Residues ' is deductive properly, and simply provides 
a direction for further inquiry. It has been adequately stated by 
Herschel. To make the Canon of the ' Method of Concomitant Varia- 
tions ' more exact, we may substitute ' condition ' for ' cause ' and read : 
Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner whenever another phe- 
nomenon varies in some particular manner, is either a condition of 
that phenomenon, or is conditioned by it, or is connected with it 
through some fact of causation. tt q Howe 

On the Distinction between Real and Verbal Propositions. 
E.T. Dixon. Mind, No. 7, pp. 339-346. 

Some propositions assert matters of fact; some are purely verbal, 
matters of definition. The question is, What truths are real and 
how marked ? We may argue concerning connotations ignoring de- 
notations, that is, verbally. A definition may state the connotation, 
when the denotation belongs again to real knowledge, or the reverse. 
Anything deducible from definition is as arbitrary as the definition. 
To show that a given proposition is real, the definitions of its terms 
must be proven independent. A question of fact lies outside formal 
logic. By differing definition of terms the same proposition may be 
made real or verbal. Pure mathematics and symbolic logic are 
verbal. If an assertion is disputed, the first step should be defini- 
tion. This will do all that formal logic can do. On this view propo- 
sitions and sciences must be classified according as their conclusions 
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are real or verbal. A truism is not a judgment at all. Formal rea- 
soning makes clear what is implied, but adds nothing. Not alone 
a posteriori but a priori reasoning is real, if no objective reference 
be given to the subjective judgments. g q Howe 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Beitrdge zur Psychologie des Zeitsinns. I. E. Meumann. Phil. 
Stud., viii., 3, pp. 431-509. 

Introduction. — Part i. The present position of the time-sense 
question. (1) Thorkelson's investigation. His psychical factors: 
readiness, practice, interval, contrast, exhaustion, attention, second- 
ary disturbances. His analysis of practice, and maintenance of the 
validity of Weber's law. Criticism: the latter point is still left doubt- 
ful. (2) Miinsterberg's time-psychology. Criticism of experiments 
and theory. (3) Schumann's comparison of his own position with 
those of Mach and Miinsterberg. Criticism of his method and 
experimental results. Consideration of his remarks on the applica- 
bility of the psychophysical measurement-methods to the time-sense 
problem. His theory of the comparison of small time-magnitudes: 
the ' contents ' of surprise and expectation-strain, — adaptation of the 
sensory attention; their coordination with finger-movements, etc. 
Criticism of this. The error made both by Schumann and Miinster- 
berg is that of " thinking it possible to refer the time-judgment to 
general psychical phenomena, such as strain-sensations, etc." They 
have overlooked the real problem, which is to discover " those tem- 
poral relations of our conscious processes which find expression in 
our time-judgment; the conditions under which temporal relations 
come before our consciousness in isolation; the amount of relative 
independence of the perception and reproduction of temporal rela- 
tions; the relations of this 'partial' content, which we call 'time,' to 
the alteration or persistence of our qualitative-intensive mental pro- 
cesses; the reflections and experiences which lead us to recognize 
the relative independence of the peculiar time-impressions." (4) 
Nichols. Experiments and theory. Conclusion. Subject-matter of 
the time-sense psychology. Three kinds of time-judgment: (a) the 
memory-idea of temporal relations in the past; (6) the immediate 
perception of temporal relations, as such, — the ' immediate ' time- 
judgment; (c) the 'mediate' judgment (object of attention = other 
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aspects of mental processes; their time-relations judged secondarily, 
from association, etc.). Relation of the time-judgment to special and 
to the more general mental phenomena. Four questions to be pro- 
pounded in the investigation of our comparison of intervals, (a) Are 
the modifications of time-relations which are the subject of judgment 
in our comparison of intervals the same for all intervals or not? 
It is a priori probable that in the case of least times we judge of 
sensational succession, in that of mean times of the duration of 
' intervals ' proper between the sensations, and in that of longer 
times (where we have recourse for assistance to a central renewal of 
the sound-impression limiting the first interval) of succession again, 
but in a somewhat modified way. Are the judgments of intervals of 
different length comparable with one another? (p) In comparing 
intervals, have we always a verdict from the immediate time-conscious- 
ness ? or are judgments, in certain circumstances, immediately formed ? 
What is the significance of this question for the turning of the judg- 
ments to account ? (c) The general psychological processes which, 
in the case of interval-comparison, (i) represent the spaces of time, 
(2) render the formation of judgment possible, are certainly not the 
same for intervals of every magnitude. Is it not true that judgments 
of small, mean, and large intervals are not comparable with one another, 
just by reason of their being arrived at by such different ways ? (d) 
Does, then, the comparison of intervals in general furnish the right 
means of the investigation of the validity of Weber's law in the 
domain of the time-sense ? If not, what means must we employ, in 
order to measure the alteration in our time-consciousness in a con- 
stantly similar manner by the alteration in objective length of time ? 
When these questions are answered, it will perhaps be found, that 
the conclusion of previous investigators — Weber's law does not hold 
for interval-comparisons; therefore it does not hold for the time-sense 
— is incorrect. E B T 

Assimilation and Association. I. J. Ward. Mind, No. 7, 

PP- 347-362. 

' Assimilation ' and ' Association ' are terms not uniformly em- 
ployed. The differences are due to differences (1) of analysis and 
interpretation ; (2) of terminology. ' Association ' and ' fusion ' 
are plainly distinguishable, but their application to presentations is 
difficult. — What constitutes the identity of a presentation? There 
are two views. "Both distinguish between presentations and the 
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momentary psychological occurrences or excitations on which their 
presence in consciousness in the primary or perceptual state de- 
pends." But (1) the atomistic view (fresh seal-prints on a revolving 
tablet) allows of an indefinite number of presentations, qualitatively 
alike, but numerically distinct. Recognition (assimilation) cannot 
be explained by it as association by contiguity (cf. Bain). (2) The 
functional view, on the other hand (not birth of new, but ' growth ' 
of old presentations), excludes the possibility of a plurality of iden- 
tical presentations. — How far is the atomistic assumption justifiable? 
It says, wrongly, the presentation of x is an x presentation ; the 
presentation of difference is a difference of presentation. This pre- 
supposes what has to be explained. The presentation of qualitative 
identity with numerical distinctness requires a one in the many. 
And this means that the primum cognitum is not a plurality con- 
verging towards explicit unity, but implicit unity diverging into 
definite plurality. — So we come to the consideration of the func- 
tional view. Here are not two presentations given. We have (1) 
a new or strange experience. After repetition, we say (2) that it is 
familiar or facile. What is the nature of this attribute or character- 
istic of a given presentation ? — Familiarity and facility are closely 
related to feeling ; and the mark of them seems the same for all 
presentations. Let us see, therefore, whether the consideration of 
subjective activity may not throw light on the matter. And let us 
take (1) the broad facts of habit and practice. Here, surely, the 
new function is as little an association of the old as the new struc- 
ture (the blacksmith's arm) is a combination of the old. Then let 
us look (2) at cases of instinctive or innate skill. We come to the 
same conclusion. And, if in the case of instinctive ability the 
facility-characteristic is not an association series, may we not as- 
sume that, even when such a series is a possible accompaniment of 
facility (i. e., when the facility is acquired by a subject sufficiently 
advanced), the series is still no part of that characteristic? — But 
cognition-familiarity may differ from movement-facility. No : the 
individual's percept is, too, an acquisition, entailing activity and 
progress. (Cf. Spalding and Romanes.) — Does not Brown's "men- 
tal chemistry " secure to the atomistic view of presentation the con- 
tinuity which characterizes the functional conception ? No, again : 
the analogy is faulty in every essential point. And in any form, 
the continuity-argument (subconsciousness-hypothesis) is out of 
place. Eventual fusion, serial subconscious recognition, is not iden- 
tical with assimilation or simple cognition. Likeness between them 
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there is : but in the one case A (the original presentation) becomes 
A* (when y is the familiarity-mark) ; in the other, d 1 -\- F + c 1 originate 
some new form, d". Assimilation precedes and prepares for the 
existence of memory-images ; mediate recognition cannot begin till 
memory-images are possible. This position may be questioned ; it 
is futile to attempt to outflank it by stretching the notion of asso- 
ciation to self-contradiction, and postulating subconscious memory- 
images that have never been remembered. — How is association 
thought to be related to retentiveness ? Bain identifies retentive- 
ness with association by contiguity. This leads to ultra-atomism. 
How is association related to assimilation (the formation of the 
idea) ? Hoffding's term, Bekanntheitsqualitdt, has done good ser- 
vice. His theory of "free' and 'tied' ideas, though an advance on 
the traditional view, is, however, still atomistic ; and his general 
discussion is not clear. But there is much to say for the view that 
the familiarity (facility) of a perception is a psychical fact distinct 
from the gradual elaboration of the memory-images, and that repe- 
tition furthers both. — Cognition is not a passive process ; the indi- 
vidual is not equally ready to receive all impressions. So there is 
room for progress in the facility of apprehending particulars. Here 
is to be referred the feeling-element of cognition. — The transition 
from impression to idea is to be investigated, with Hoffding's theory 
in mind. No part of psychology more needs exploration ; our igno- 
rance is partly due to terminological meagreness. Probably ' ideas ' 
must pass through a stage in which they can only modify fresh 
impressions, before they attain to the independence implied in 
reproduction by association (i.e., become ideas proper). — This in- 
quiry has been arrested by the psychophysical hypothesis of the 
identity of the seat of impressions and ideas. Discussion of this 
must precede the inquiry itself. E B T 

Die statischen Functionen des Ohrlabyrinthes und ihre Bezie- 
hungen zu den Raumempftndungen. (Zweiter Artikel. Schluss.) 
R. Wlassak. V. f. w. Ph., XVII, i,.pp. 15-29. 

2. The psychological facts} Labyrinth-sensations are those of 
rotatory (semi-circular canals) and progressive movements, and of 
position (otoliths). Mach's rotation experiment. (1) The sense- 
organ reacts to acceleration, not to velocity. (2) It is situated in the 
head. — Mach's progression experiment. Sensations are of accelera- 

1 Cf. p. 482, above. 
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tion, and have no after-effect. Cf. Breuer. — Position-experiments of 
Mach, Kreidl, James. The labyrinth is the sense-organ for position. 

— Giddiness. "Labyrinth-excitations have the power of independ- 
ently influencing the space-sensations proceeding from the eye." 
Cf. Mach. — How are we to connect these sensations with the physio- 
logical facts ? The great problem of physiological space-construction 
(Hering) does not confront us. The structure of the organ necessi- 
tates the analysis of every change of position into three components. 
There is no need of auxiliary peripheral movement-sensation. — But 
what of sensations of innervation ? (Mach : the innervation is the 
space-sensation.) It is to be noted that the ' reflex-centre ' for the 
transference of labyrinth-excitations to movement-apparatus lies in 
the medulla, or not much higher : but that there is a higher ' volun- 
tary centre ' for just this coordination of these muscles. The problem 
lies at this 'voluntary centre.' But analysis shows that the process 
in which it is implicated is always of the reflex type. Moreover, we 
have seen that there is physiological ground for supposing that the 
labyrinth constantly influences the movement-apparatus (previous 
Heft, p. 401). So that it is unnecessary to ascribe to motor innerva- 
tions any special part in the formation of space-sensations. — Not 
that sensible excitations alone suffice for the production of the space- 
sensation. (1) The labyrinth constantly influences the muscles. 
(2) When there seem to be labyrinth-sensatio'ns without movement, 
the latter has been inhibited by contrary innervations (Mach). 

— Necessary conditions of the space-sensation, therefore, are (1) 
excitation of the terminal sense-organ, and (2) the motor innerva- 
tion appropriate to it. This view is in harmony with our general 
physiological ideas of the connexion of terminal sense-organs and 
the muscular system (Gaule). — What is the psychological significance 
of the movements which we are considering ? Physiological analysis" 
(rotation, skating) shows that the movement serves to cancel a sen- 
sation which has arisen. So psychological. We normally stand 
upright (subjective vertical = no sensation). If this position is 
changed, we move in the endeavor to reproduce the original (vertical) 
condition (= no sensation). [That labyrinth-vertical and eye- 
vertical differ does not concern us in this connexion.] We apply 
analogous reasoning to the phenomena of giddiness and after-giddi- 
ness. (The positive jerks of the head during rotation have nothing 
to do with the labyrinth : Ewald.) After-giddiness effects occur 
when the rotation has been so long continued that nystagmus, and 
with it the sensation of rotation, have ceased. — In the case of eye- 
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movements, the labyrinth-mechanism is not concerned to cancel, but 
to avoid a change of sensation. The tactual answer to localized 
stimulation (withdrawal of part = original no-sensation) may be 
compared with the above explanations. The case of the eye is more 
difficult (Cf. Hering). — Summary. No theory of space-sensations 
can explain these, derive them from the non-spatial. A comparative 
study of their conditions is all that is possible. Space-sensations 
are characterized by this, that they are connected with the cancelling 
of changes in the sensations proceeding from the surface of the 
body (retina, skin, labyrinth nerve-terminations), so far as this is 
possible by appropriate muscular movements. The space-sensation 
itself says nothing of this cancelling. Neither does every case of 
cancelling of a sensation lead to a space-sensation. Nor do we say 
anything as to whether the cancelling actually takes place or not. 
Further to investigate is the relation of the persistent sensations 
proceeding from the surface of the body, to the changes in sensa- 
tion. The cancelling is the preservation of a definite attitude as 
regards the environment. Cf. the symmetrical innervation of the 
labyrinth. — On our theory, space-sensations are (i) an arrangement 
of the sensations which they cancel. So space may be regarded by 
us as something superimposed upon things. They are (2) a cancel- 
ling-out of changes in these sensations. So space can appear, in 
another light, as the alone real. E B T 

Un calculateur du type visuel. J. M. Charcot et A. Binet. 
Rev. Phil., XVIII, 6, pp. 590-594. 

M. Diamandi, a Greek with a remarkable mathematical memory, 
has been the subject of experiments by MM. Charcot and Binet, 
wherein his performances were compared with those of M. Jacques 
Inaudi. From the fact that he can commit to memory a series 
of figures much more readily by looking at them than by hearing 
them repeated, M. Diamandi is classed as belonging to the 'visual 
type.' M. Inaudi, on the other hand, depends almost entirely upon 
the sense of hearing. To bring out more clearly the distinction 
between the types, both subjects were required to learn a table of 
twenty-five figures arranged in five rows. The rapidity with which 
they could repeat the figures in any order demanded was then tested. 
It was found that M. Diamandi took much less time than M. Inaudi 
to recall the figures in irregular order, as, for instance, in ascending 
or oblique columns. This result agrees with what would be expected 
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a priori, since a person belonging to the auditory type remembers 
figures as a series of sounds in temporal order, while a good visual- 
izer has their spatial arrangement mentally before him and can 
repeat them with almost equal facility in any order. The experi- 
ment is held to afford a new proof of the importance for psychology 
of the different types of memory. Margaret Washburn. 



Aufmerksamkeit und Reaction. J. McK. Cattell. Phil. 
Stud., VIII, 3, pp. 403-406. 

L. Lange's distinction of ' muscular ' and ' sensorial ' times is 
called in question. " In the case of persons who react quickly and 
regularly, the direction of the attention appears to be indifferent. 
In the case of those whose reaction is slower and less regular, its 
duration may be increased by complete concentration either upon 
the movement or upon the sense-impression." E IS T 



ETHICAL. 



Einziges zur Grundlegung der Sittenlehre. (I.) J. Petzoldt. 
V. f. w. Ph. XVII, 2, pp. 145-177. 

Staudinger's " Sittengesetz " * is grounded on the idea that a single 
and inviolable law lies at the basis of all moral judgments. Such 
judgments are passed upon actions which involve an unforced relation 
between will and ought. This relation must be sought, not in feeling, 
but in thought ; that is, in a will which is conscious of an end. Its 
conditions are : confidence in the causal law, conception of a succes- 
sion of related acts serving as means, and a certain contradiction 
within the unity of consciousness. The blind tension which accom- 
panies this contradiction becomes ' my will ' in the moment when 
memory or expectation presents a state of consciousness more agree- 
able than the present. The end having been willed, the means 
become obligatory, and the relation between will and ought is estab- 
lished. The means are good in proportion to their capacity for being 
harmonized in the attainment of the end, the worth of this end being 
in turn relative to a higher end, and so on. The supreme end, which 
must have universal validity and must rest on the facts of conscious- 

1 Franz Staudinger, Die Gesetze der Freiheit. Untersudiungen iiber die wissen- 
schaftlichen Grundlagen der Sittlichkeit, der Erkenntniss und der Gesellschafts- 
ordnung. Erster Band : Das Sittengesetz. Darmstadt, 1887. 
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ness independently of their connection with external commands, 
divine or human, can be no other than just the harmony of all the 
ends of life. This harmony is itself good in relation to all other 
ends, being in turn the necessary means of their attainment, and thus 
becomes the highest moral law and the criterion of all other ends. 
Such a law is formal and necessary in the Kantian sense, and needs 
to be supplemented by an ideal scheme of the state to be attained, 
and a plan by which hindrances may be avoided and means and 
ends set in their proper relation. The most necessary condition for 
the fulfilment of the law is not, however, a scientific world-conception 
with its appropriate feelings, though this is important, but rather the 
moral solidarity of the race, giving a thorough and systematic commu- 
nity of ends. Such an ethical unity is at once the highest object of 
moral activity, the supreme condition of true emotional development, 
and the only adequate means of subjecting feeling to the reign of 
reason. The moral ideal, i.e., the perfect harmony of all ends, is 
grounded upon experience only and owes nothing to metaphysics. 
It cannot be attained, still less superseded, but in the measure 
in which it is reached will all other ethical ends find fulfilment. 
.Staudinger defines duty, sin, and other moral concepts in accordance 
with his system, and identifies freedom, morality, and religion. The 
point most open to criticism is his use of the term ' contradiction ' 
( Wider sprncfi), to describe the state antecedent to will. This state 
has nothing in common with logical contradiction, and would be 
better described as the first stage of a psychical series tending toward 
relative stability. L . Hannum. 

Character and Conduct. S. Alexander. Int. J. E., Ill, 4. 
— pp. 466-89. 

Conduct is defined as the mode in which character reacts upon 
suggestions arising from the circumstances in which a person finds 
himself placed. There is no difference in principle between a 
simple reaction of structure upon stimulus, and the ordinary case 
where reaction is preceded by sensation. In the latter case, the 
stimulus affects a more complicated structure, and the movement 
begins at the brain instead of at the spinal cord. It is only one step 
further to the truth that character is that structure — of course, a 
mental structure — which, when set going by certain stimuli, reacts 
in the form of conduct. Of course, character is a different structure 
from that which is sufficient to produce action of a lower order than 
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moral or immoral conduct. Common language, in spite of some 
looseness, indicates this truth. We mean by character, not impulses, 
or sentiment, or temperament, and the like, but a state of mind 
which produces voluntary action. Character is exhibited in acts of 
the will. This point is of great ethical importance, because it enables 
us to see that we do not judge a man merely by his motive, but by 
his character, or, what is equivalent, by his conduct. Whether a 
man does an act of kindness out of pure inclination toward another, 
or from a sense of duty, is of no importance for judging his character. 
No matter from what impulse he acts, if he does the action volun- 
tarily and can be reckoned upon to repeat such actions, his moral 
character remains the same. It is his disposition, which is different 
in the different cases. Nor is the distinction a merely verbal one. 
Conduct involves an idea ; it is deliberate. The mental structure 
called character depends, therefore, for its distinctive features upon the 
existence of ideas of things which are to be done. The educational 
significance of this is of supreme importance. To build character, 
we must determine these ideas. To understand character, we must 
remember that beneath all lie the natural sentiments. These must 
act in some direction. The problem of the foundation of character 
is, therefore, to be answered in the light of this definition of it : — it 
is a systematic process of setting up associations between our natural 
objects of desire and other objects, and so establishing a system of 
controls. Now this process of control consists in nothing more nor 
less than establishing associations between these passions and their 
movements, and certain ideas of actions to be done, and again 
between these ideas themselves. These associated ideas may tend 
to further as well as to oppose the natural sentiment. Most of the 
controlling ideas are implanted in us by education, but very largely 
we learn them by experience. When a large body of influential 
controls is secured, whether in consciousness or beneath it, a char- 
acter exists. In differences of structure, bodily and mental, and in 
circumstances, are found the data for solving the problems of differ- 
ences of character in general, and of moral and immoral character 
in particular. We are but bodies and animal impulses controlled by 
certain ideas which are determined in varying proportion by nature 
and circumstances, or by education. Even strange mutations of 
character must ultimately be ascribed either to latent elements of 
temperament, or to a fresh arrangement of the ideas which make 
up our personalities. Such an analysis strips character of its special 
mystery. Chas. C. Cook. 
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On Certain Psychological Aspects of Moral Training. Josiah 
Royce. Int. J. E., Ill, 4, pp. 413-436. 

No matter what the apparent office of the conscience, it is always 
engaged upon some aspect of one twofold business. It gives us 
two sorts of advice at the same time. It always says to us: Be 
humane, be self-sacrificing, be devoted to a will existent beyond 
your own. It also always says to us: Be lawful, have a rule in 
life, have a plan, be consistent. It condemns selfishness. It also 
condemns caprice. The first, as a motive, says, Give for the general 
good; the second, Always be true to your rational higher self. 
These two dispositions are found wherever conscience is found ; and 
the developed conscience of any civilized man, with all its complex- 
ities, its inconsistencies, and its varieties, with all its assertion of 
universality and infallibility, and with all its changing and doubtful 
individual dictates, is a collection of opinions and interests founded 
on an effort to apply to life at the same time, and in a consistent 
manner, these two motives together. It is the dignity and immuta- 
bility of the ideal that these two motives ought to be somehow com- 
pletely harmonized, which makes the true conscience appear to us 
absolute. It is our ignorance of how to harmonize them which 
makes our actual consciences such variable and complex products of 
imperfect experience. The moral ideal in its most general form is, 
indeed, immutable. It may always be stated, once more, in the 
abstract, thus : Be humane and reasonable at once. The disposition 
to be both is born with us : the ideal conscience but formulates the 
fundamental tendency; but our embodied conscience is merely the best 
expression of what light our experience has thrown upon the problem 
how to be humane and reasonable at once. And so our conscience 
is at once, in one aspect, the most authoritative of ideal guides, and 
in another aspect is essentially a changeable and fallible collection 
of merely probable opinions about conduct. The author next 
passes over to the manifestation of the conscience problem in child 
life. Submissiveness strives against stubbornness only, perhaps, to 
become ultimately passive obedience or narrow conservatism. The 
child, at first apparently unselfish, but capricious, is guided toward 
rational self-control, when it is found that its pliancy was really 
uncertainty as to its own wants, which, being determined, become 
dominant selfish habits — a narrow reasonableness henceforth ex- 
cludes all self-sacrifice. Thus the problem in ethical theory of recon- 
ciling humanity with rational self-development becomes in pedagogy 
that of combining pliancy in the child with stability. 

Chas. C. Cook. 
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Moral Deficiencies as Determining Intellectual Functions. Georg 
Simmel. Int. J. E., II, 4, pp. 490-507. 

This article, though bearing the above title, really contains an 
argument for moral free-thinking. The proof, which is experimental, 
includes these instances : 

1. The scientist must live the life of his subject, on the principle 
' It takes a thief to catch a thief.' " When the tendency to action 
is completely removed," says the author, " by other causes, a clear 
theoretical recognition and conception of it is impossible." . . . 
" Personal consummation of the deed is the condition of pursuing 
it in thought to its logical consequences." ... " Unless we wish 
to assume a preestablished harmony or miracle, the organic condi- 
tion produced by any passion remains the only source of its further 
suggestions. Moral imperfection is, therefore, the source of the 
comprehension of immoral passions." The possible intellectual 
results of immorality are two: first, our immorality enables us to 
recognize immorality in others, and thus furthers knowledge; second, 
immorality in dealing with certain definite fields of knowledge develops 
and strengthens intellect as a function simply. 

2. Morality and immorality are but the conventional color back- 
grounds, neither belonging to the picture. 

3. The life of the dishonest man, because precarious, requires for 
its maintenance great memory and invention, and because up-stream, 
i.e., against the current of humanity, requires strength and hardihood. 
Nature, admiring, responds generously to his need. 

4. The artist is a moral free-thinker. He finds "a fascination 
frantic in a ruin that's romantic." The devastating prairie-fire, or 
the falcon striking at its quarry, which sights ought to produce moral 
pains, inspire aesthetic pleasures. 

5. The logician avoids ethics. " Even," says the author, "if there 
is a common root for ethical feelings and logical forms, it certainly 
lies far enough away from them in the present stage of their develop- 
ment to allow them to appear as absolutely independent formations." 

6. Finally, religion capriciously intervenes between the investi- 
gator and the secret which he craves. 

Two positions for which S. contends are as follow: first, that we 
must live an event in order to know it. The recluse, he says, affords 
an anatomy of morality, not a physiology. The illustration, though 
clear and forcible, is unfortunate. The physician treats symptoms 
of disease that he has never felt. An insane man could not write a 
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treatise on insanity. The historian of the 19th century writes the 
history of the 16th, which a contemporary could not have done. 
One who has been, but now is not, a drunkard would be doubly 
fitted, to be sure, to write upon intoxication ; but the presumption 
is against his telling how to avoid the evil. So, the presumption 
is against the poor helping the poor to become rich, or the evil, 
the evil to become good. The devil must know the depths of vice 
and crime, yet we would not pray to him to deliver us. The 
second position is that swimming against the stream makes strong. 
It has been well said, " Sweet are the uses of adversity." Yet 
this is not more than half true. The farmer living upon the border 
of starvation will have at least one son deadened by despair. 
Another may gain vigor in the struggle, but he will be hardened, and 
will make a greater despair for those who, in turn, he pushes to the 
brink. Greenland does not produce the best men. So much for 
unfavorable conditions and their effect ; but when the author makes 
his plea for immorality, his argument weakens. Vice does not make 
a sound body, and this is against its making a fine mind. The 
desperate man is not the successful gambler; then why should reck- 
lessness succeed in life ? Chas _ q Cqqk 

Kritik der Grundanschauungen der Sociologie H. Spencer's. 
C. Barth. V. f. w. Ph., XVII, 2, pp. 178-199. 

The method of analogy can attain its object only when the like- 
nesses and differences of the subjects compared are carefully dis- 
criminated, and an adequate basis of similarity is laid down. 
Assuming that Spencer's sociological method has fulfilled this condi- 
tion in general, there remains the question : Are the like and unlike 
relations within the individual and social organisms fully set forth 
and carried out to legitimate inferences ? The animal cell is made the 
homolog sometimes of the individual person, sometimes of the family. 
The former analogy is false as regards propagation, and, in fact, it is 
in some relations the individual, and in others the family, that must be 
viewed as the element. Spencer carries out the analogy between the 
animal and the social organism chiefly along the lines of growth and 
structure. As regards the former, he confines the comparison to 
growth by aggregation, although the other forms of increase show the 
analogy equally well. The validity of Spencer's parallel between the 
structural development of cells and that of society is evident for the 
most part, but becomes occasionally misleading and lacks complete- 
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ness in details. For example, not only the blood-vesicles but the 
outer and the inner skeleton belong to the structures which are 
homologous with those developing from the ectoderm and mesoderm. 
In general, the analysis of identical relations in growth and structure 
may be criticised as omitting homologous phenomena, failing to point 
out unequivocally the homologous elements, and leaving the sets of 
relations compared somewhat vague. Of the two differences which 
Spencer marks between the individual and the social organism, the 
first — distance vs. nearness of the elements in space — is given 
rather too much importance, while the second — the presence or 
absence of consciousness in the elements — is passed over much too 
lightly. Spencer, it is true, refers to this as a " cardinal difference," 
but he fails to mention its most important implications. The capacity 
for turning back upon its own activity in conscious thought gives to 
society a power so far superior to any force within the chain of 
biological causation that it is able to destroy natural instincts and 
impulses and to alter its own growth and structure. This doctrine 
does not rest on the metaphysical opposition between ' nature ' and 
' spirit ' which Spencer rejects ; it is an undoubted deliverance of 
experience, and finds exemplification in the constant opposition 
between associative and apperceptive thought. Because Society is 
an organism, Spencer seems to conclude that it is therefore Natur- 
wesen, and what he has given is the sociology of the age of nature, 
not the age of culture. True, there exists, according to Spencer, a 
progressive " adaptation to the social state " ; but this progress is 
attributed not to the upward movement of mental life, but vaguely 
enough to " social conditions " and "growing industrialism." The 
exclusive naturalism of Spencer's system finds its logical result in his 
treatment of practical politics, where he leaves the facts of history 
and ethnology and falls back into the errors of the last century. 

L. Han num. 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Zu Kant's Lehre vom Ding an sick. L. Busse. Z. f. Ph., 
CII, 1, pp. 74-1 13. 

This article is both critical and constructive. It first calls attention 
to a thesis presented to the philosophical faculty of Yale University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by Rikizo Nakashima in 1889. 
The principal positions taken by N. are stated and criticised, after 
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which B. states his own views on the subject. N.'s dissertation is 
divided into two principal parts, one systematic, the other historical. 
In the first part the author investigates (i) the notion of the ' thing- 
in-itself ' in the Aesthetic; (2) in the Analytic; (3) in the Dialectic, 
where he discusses the relations of the 'ideas of reason' to the 
notion of the ' thing-in-itself ' ; (4) the question whether the notion of 
the ' thing-in-itself ' is compatible with the subjectivity of the cate- 
gories of causality and existence. In (5) he gives a summary of his 
views on the above points, and in (6) he defines the character of the 
Kantian idealism in opposition to that of Berkeley. In the Aesthetic 
Kant assumes the existence of ' things-in-themselves.' They are the 
unknown causes which, since they affect the subject, condition 
phenomena. Next N. investigates the relation of the ' noumenon ' 
to the ' thing-in-itself ' in the Analytic. The ' noumenon ' in the 
positive sense, as object of a possible non-sensuous intuition, is to 
be distinguished from the ' noumenon ' in the negative sense, as a 
problematical, limitative notion, which restricts the field of sensibility 
without increasing knowledge. The latter only is identical with the 
'thing-in-itself of the Aesthetic. Moreover, it is the same as the 
' transcendental object.' B. does not agree with the first part of N.'s 
contention. In the Aesthetic nothing whatever is said as to the 
nature of the 'thing-in-itself.' It is only maintained that it is not an 
object of sensuous intuition. In the Analytic, however, the ' nou- 
menon' in the negative sense is shown to be the only justifiable 
interpretation of the 'thing-in-itself.' As regards the other point, 
making 'noumenon,' 'thing-in-itself,' and 'transcendental object' 
synonymous, B. wholly agrees with N. The next part of N.'s disser- 
tation treats of the relation of the notion of the ' thing-in-itself ' to 
the 'ideas of reason,' as they are developed in the Dialectic. (1) 
The ' psychological idea ' is the same as the ' synthetic unity of 
apperception'; (2) the ' cosmological idea' is 'substratum' or 'sub- 
stance'; (3) the 'theological idea' is God. These 'ideas of reason ' 
are wholly different from the ' noumenon ' and the ' thing-in-itself ' of 
the Aesthetic and the Analytic. B. does not think that this bold 
theory can be shown to be the doctrine of the Kritik. The Dialectic, 
which treats of reason, determines problematically the previously 
only negatively determined notion of the ' noumenon ' or ' thing-in- 
itself ' as ' idea of reason,' in the first case as ' psychological idea ' of 
an intelligible, immaterial soul-subject. The object of the 'psycho- 
logical idea,' then, is by no means without any relation to the 
' thing-in-itself.' N. seems to regard ' substance,' the substratum and 
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constant correlate of all phenomena, of which Kant speaks in the 
proof of the first 'analogy of experience,' as the content of the 
' cosmological idea.' Following Kant's example, we should beware 
of speaking of the ' cosmological idea.' Kant himself speaks of the 
' system of the cosmological ideas.' Already in the Analytic Kant 
had made a thoroughgoing distinction between the ' mathematical ' 
and the ' dynamical ' categories and fundamental principles. The 
first two pairs of ' cosmological ideas ' are ' mathematical,' and relate 
to the world as the mathematical whole of phenomena; the last two 
are 'dynamical,' and relate to nature or the dynamical whole. The first 
two, as Kant expressly maintains, have nothing to do with the ' nou- 
menon,' but refer to phenomena. On the other hand, he recognizes 
that the two ' dynamical ' ideas rise to intelligible conditions, standing 
outside the series of phenomena, and are transcendent. In the case 
of the third idea (freedom) there not only exists a relation to the 
'thing-in-itself,' but the idea is wholly without meaning apart from 
this relation. Nor can it be maintained of the fourth idea (which 
B. would put with the Theological Ideal) that it has no relation to 
the 'thing-in-itself.' The absolutely necessary Being must, as the 
solution of the antimony shows, be thought as intelligible. B. thinks 
he has shown that, although the ' ideas of reason ' originate in the 
reason and the notion of the ' noumenon ' in the understanding, as 
N. rightly holds against Caird, the reason does not stand out of all 
relation to the notion of the ' noumenon.' The understanding pre- 
pares the ground for the reason, since it develops the categories, 
and, in the notion of the ' noumenon,' provides a sphere (in itself as 
yet empty and indefinite) which the reason fills and determines by 
means of the ' ideas.' -p a 

Idealism and Epistemology. Prof. Jones. Mind, No. J, 
pp. 289-306. 

The tendency of recent English speculation is critical, leading to 
the division of Philosophy into special departments, e. g., Psychology, 
Epistemology, Ontology, Logic. These critics of Idealism (Hegelian- 
ism) are liable to the charge of an appeal to common sense. They 
claim to criticise Idealism from the basis of Idealism. But they dwell 
on the opposition between ' knowledge ' and ' reality,' not on their 
unity. They explain Kant as upholding the dualism of knowledge and 
thing known, after the fashion of Locke. Their positive theory is, (1) 
knowledge is not that which is known ; (2) it is of the known ; (3) the 
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universe is essentially related to intelligence. They object to Hegel 
from the standpoint of Reid, believing Hegelians to have confused 
knowledge with reality, and forgetting that Philosophy must unite 
these two under one principle. Idealism represents the universe as 
a thinking activity. It is accused of representing the universe as a 
tissue of thoughts. The critics contend for a science of the rela- 
tion of ' subjective states ' and ' trans-subjective realities.' But 
Idealism denies the possibility of this science, Epistemology, for it 
knows no 'world of ideas.' Charge this rather to Associationism. 
An idea goes and is gone forever, with the process that produced it. 
There is a ' world of knowledge ' in books, one of symbols, objec- 
tive, like art. A man does not accumulate ideas, he grows. The 
idea as subjective, and as having objective reference, cannot be 
made subject of two distinct sciences, for the two sides are insepa- 
rable. Our heritage is not knowledge, but the means of it. Hegel's 
universe is not a system of thoughts, it is the critics who believe in 
the ' world of ideas.' For Hegel the universe is a thinking reality, 
and there are no general ideas which do not perish in the making. 
To him reality is spirit, the laws of things are laws of thinking. 
Therefore this criticism emphasizes the fact that Hegel started, not, 
Kantwise, from opposition, but from unity. He starts with Reality 
and never leaves it. It is the critics who find themselves penned 
in a world of their own thoughts. To Hegel his ideas are the work- 
ing of reality in him. Thinkers and things are not independent ; 
they are real. Metaphysics thus becomes a Logic, a science of the 
operation of mind. H c Howe. 

Essai sur le caractire gMral de la connaissance. G. Remacle. 
Rev. de Me"t, No. 3, pp. 249-280. 

The essential thesis of phenomenalism is the negation of sub- 
stance or things-in-themselves, these terms being used as equiva- 
lents. Every state of consciousness, it is claimed, contains two 
elements, — a representative and a represented, — neither of which 
has any meaning without the other. Renouvier, taking his stand on 
this principle, shows, as against both Realism and Idealism, that 
neither an object in itself nor ideas in themselves can be known. 
While agreeing with the first part of Renouvier's argument, the 
author maintains that it is by no means necessary that thought 
should be representative of something else. We cannot assume 
at the outset that thought has any end or function save its own 
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existence, and in order that it may exist it is only necessary that it 
shall have a definite, determinate character, The view which makes 
' thought ' equivalent to ' representation ' is always the result of that 
old theory of perception which regards the mind as a mirror whose 
function is to reflect things. R., however, holds that a state of con- 
sciousness as such, at the first moment of its appearance, before the 
mind has changed it by transforming it into an object, is at that 
first moment of its existence a thing-in-itself. In so far as a state 
of consciousness is itself, it exists, and that is all. If it appears as 
relative, this appearance of relativity is another state of conscious- 
ness, which has taken the place of the former, and in relation to 
which it has become an object, /. e., something different from what 
it was originally. Renouvier's thesis that we cannot know any- 
thing except phenomena is then only true of deliberate knowledge 
(la connaissance rkflbchie). But there still remains the domain 
of spontaneous knowledge, of consciousness properly so-called. 
The principle of phenomenalism does not apply to the states of 
consciousness regarded purely as such which from moment to 
moment constitute the ego. We cannot, indeed, know them, — 
hence our claim that they are things-in-themselves, — but we can 
know that they are, for they are we successively from moment to 
moment. We only know the true things-in-themselves, the abso- 
lute, in the unreflecting consciousness which simply feels and does 
not seek to know. Knowledge may be defined as the creation of 
illusion, or of phenomena, these terms being convertible. We find 
by analyzing the desire for knowledge that it is of two kinds : 
(1) curiosity ; (2) the desire for truth. This latter impulse is not 
founded on a desire to know objects, nor upon a wish to extend our 
sway over nature; but is a purely egoistic tendency induced by the 
impulse to escape from the mental discomfort which attends illusory 
and contradictory experiences. In seeking to know an object, I do 
nothing but seek to establish an indissoluble — or at least very con- 
stant — association of ideas. But this does not annul the difference 
between subjective and objective knowledge ; for knowledge is sub- 
jective when the established association is not self-contradictory, and 
objective when it is consistent as well with the actual and future 
content of consciousness. Knowledge always contains this element 
of foresight, and may be said to be the creation of a type for the 
formation of future associations, or to furnish the law of events in 
the mental world. TFT 
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La nouvelle thtorie de I'hire'dite' de Weismann. Yves Delage. 
Rev. Phil., XVIII, 6, pp. 561-589. 

This article contains a clear exposition of Weismann's thecry of 
heredity as set forth in his recently published work, The Germ- 
Plasm. Having shown how the idioplasm of the germ-cell is 
analyzed into idants, ids, determinants, and biophors, the writer 
gives Weismann's account of the mechanism of fertilization and 
ontogeny, and proceeds to state briefly the manner in which the 
new hypotheses are applied to explain the facts. Phenomena such 
as those of atavism, the persistence of family traits, and the char- 
acters of hybrids, may be easily accounted for by the re-distribution 
of hereditary substance, which becomes conceivable if we adopt 
Weismann's view of the function of the reducing division and the 
nature of the polar bodies. The theory encounters its greatest 
difficulties, and is least satisfactory, when dealing with the problem 
of the apical cell in plants, the budding of hydroids, and the facts 
of regeneration, alternation of generations, and polymorphism, since 
it is here obliged to assume such complications as the presence of 
"accessory idioplasm" and the existence of double or triple deter- 
minants. As regards Weismann's explanation of the origin of vari- 
ation by the action of external conditions upon the germ-plasm, 
Delage remarks, "It is curious to observe that the author, after 
having totally rejected the theory of Lamarck, returns substantially 
to the main idea of the founder of Transformism." Whatever may 
be our final judgment, he concludes, on the Weismann theory, its 
importance as an effort to render account of all the facts cannot be 
denied. Detailed criticism and comment the writer promises in his 
own forthcoming work on heredity. Margaret Washburn. 



HISTORICAL. 



Das naturliche System der Geisteswissenschaften im IJ. Jahr- 
hundert (III and IV). W. Dilthev. Ar. f. G. Ph., VI, 2, pp. 
225-256, and 3, pp. 347-79- 

Melanchthon is for Germany the connecting link between the 
philosophers of antiquity and the natural system of the seventeenth 
century. We find the fundamental features of this system clearly 
outlined in his works. At the same time he is full of the spirit of 
the Reformation ; that devout religious ' inwardness ' so peculiar to 
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the renewal of Christianity. The whole aim of the man's life was 
directed upon the moral regeneration of his race. Melanchthon is 
the best representative of Christian Humanism. In one respect, he 
might seem to us like a genuine product of scholasticism : in his 
attempt to mediate between Aristotle and Revelation. In truth, 
however, he repudiated all those artificial scholastic attempts to 
establish a systematic connection between Aristotle and Christianity. 
Aristotle was for him the representative of ancient knowledge, Graeco- 
Roman philosophy the most perfect manifestation of that natural 
light of reason which dwells in man. The doctrine "of the lumen 
naturak is the corner stone of M.'s philosophy. Of course the influ- 
ence of scholastic tradition, which itself contained this teaching, 
cannot be ignored. Yet the whole character of the great reformer's 
philosophy and theology is entirely different from scholasticism ; he 
drew upon the ancients for his system, especially upon Cicero. In 
the sciences, M. declares, certainty is founded on universal experience, 
immediate principles and demonstration. The articles of faith, on 
the other hand, are certain because God affirms them in sacred 
history and in Christian experience. But both kinds of truths are 
ultimately conditioned by the natural light of reason. All natural 
knowledge has three criteria : (1) universal experience, (2) innate 
principles, and (3) the order in the connection of truths (ordo intel- 
lectus). By (1) M. means that there is agreement in the experience 
of all normal persons. The Stoics are mentioned as the source of 
this teaching. The innate principles illumine man's activity and 
thinking. They are impressed upon the mind by God, and agree 
with His thought. Upon them depend the different sciences : 
mathematics, logic, metaphysics, ethics, jurisprudence, politics. 
Though this doctrine of an immediate knowledge through principles 
is found in Aristotle and in the Stoics, Cicero is M.'s source. 
Aristotle made no mention of innate practical principles, while 
Cicero, like the Stoics and the schoolmen, took account of both 
speculative and practical principles. The Stoa also emphasizes the 
need of experience to bring these elements of knowledge (notitiae) 
into consciousness. Our consciousness of God is also innate. It 
is awakened in us by the rational order of the universe and the 
moral law in the heart of man. This immediate consciousness of 
God is also supported by proofs of God's existence. The teleo- 
logical proof is Ciceronian as is also the proof which bases itself on 
the facts of the moral worlds A spiritual being could not have 
sprung from matter, but presupposes an underlying intelligence. 
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But the ability to connect out experiences, to distinguish between 
right and wrong, and the idea of God are the surest signs of divinity 
in us. The moral law is an evidence of the divine origin of the 
human mind. The natural light manifests itself in conscience. 
Now our moral consciousness demands free-will as its basis. Indeed, 
without freedom there could be no ideal conception of life, no ethico- 
religious conception of Christianity. M. became the defender of 
freedom among the Protestants of his time. We are conscious that 
our external acts are in our power. Our moral consciousness ex- 
cludes the possibility of God's being the cause of evil in the world. 
These arguments, which were originated by Carneades, are found in 
Cicero and Plutarch. M. also combats the Stoical doctrine of an 
unbroken causal series in nature, appealing to Cicero's refutation of 
this teaching in Defato. The doctrine of necessity cannot be applied 
to psychical processes. Neither moral judgment nor punishment 
would have any meaning in a deterministic scheme. An inner free 
cause is the ground of our moral acts. The reasoning and the words 
used by M. are Cicero's. Dilthey concludes : Is not the entire 
teaching of natural theology, as this manifests itself in the English 
Deists and the German Rationalists of the eighteenth century, 
explicitly contained in Melanchthon ? 

Melanchthon's text-books are models of clearness, arrangement, 
and form. Their content is largely derived from Aristotle as he was 
interpreted by the Christian thought of the times. The progress of 
natural science since the days of Aristotle is also taken into account. 
In his Dialectic, M. teaches that systematic knowledge arises from 
the interaction of the qualities of reality with the predispositions of 
the human mind. The right to pass from a limited number of cases 
in Induction to a universal proposition is founded on the absence of 
negative instances. But instead of universalia we have here a limited 
number of notions and axioms which are grounded in man's predis- 
positions, and by means of which the experiences are construed in 
thought. — The text-book of Physics begins with what forms the 
foundation of the whole work: the consciousness of God contained 
in the lumen naturale. Then follow a good exposition of the Ptolemaic 
system, the Aristotelian doctrine of final causes, of motion, the four 
elements, and the qualities of natural processes. But God is not, as 
in Aristotle, the end, he is the beginning. The Copernican theory 
is rejected, while the doctrine- of an eternal world is replaced by the 
doctrine of creation. Instead of Aristotle's substantial forms we 
have a countless number of forces as the explanatory grounds of 
occurrence, e.g., God, planetary force, matter, vegetative, animal, and 
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psychic forces. A uniform and necessary connection is founded in 
God's reason, and is manifested especially in the motions of the 
stars. But in addition to such necessity, there is also contingency, 
and this is due to the freedom in God, and in all good and evil 
spirits, etc. Miracles prove that God's free-will is superior to the 
laws of nature. — M.'s treatise on the soul is a theological recon- 
struction of Aristotle's work. Among other things it contains an 
exhaustive treatment of anatomy, the physiology of nutrition, a 
chapter on dreams, a consideration of the generative faculty, the 
sense organs, the appetitive faculty, and mind (mens). The latter is 
an inner light and conscience. The soul is free and immortal. — In 
the ethical system the Aristotelian element is largely transformed by 
Ciceronian, scholastic, and theological notions. The natural light in 
conscience reveals to us an immutable moral law of divine origin. 
Hence philosophy also recognizes it as the end of man to know and 
obey the law of God. After the obscuration of the natural light God 
revealed the natural moral law in the decalogue. M. connects the 
latter with Aristotle's doctrine. The furtherance of society for the 
sake of God is embraced in the law. Justice, property, marriage, 
punishment, are some of the notions discussed. 

The question of the relation between the lumen naturale and reve- 
lation is answered in Melanchthon's Glaubenslehre, one of the most 
influential books of the century. In order to appreciate this work, 
we must understand the historical conditions which produced it, the 
century of Protestant dogmatism. Dilthey denies that the essence 
of the Reformation consisted in the renewal of the Paulinic doctrine 
of the justification by faith. This doctrine was also held by Augustin, 
St. Bernhard, Tauler and the German Theology, and yet no religious 
epoch ensued. Nor did the return to Scripture form the kernel of 
reformatory faith. There was something entirely new in the Reforma- 
tion. A number of historical motives combined to bring about the 
great change. The personality felt its own inner worth and force. 
This was the result of economic, social, and intellectual influences. 
Religiously expressed, it meant that man, alone with his God, in 
his own way and by his own exertions, establishes his relations with 
the invisible. The Catholic hierarchical discipline seemed to Luther 
and Zwingli to be a demoniacal mechanism which separates the soul 
from its God. Therefore they broke down the barriers erected by 
the church. The religious man frees himself from the domination of 
the pope, monkish obedience, and penitential discipline. He does 
this because he believes in free personality, and trusts that he 
forms a part of the invisible order of things. -p .j. 



